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the Wall Street brokerage firm Francis I. du Pont & Co. was quoted
by Time magazine on February 2, 1948.

'Risk-taking has long been regarded as one of the basic ingredients
of the American success formula', the New York Times recalled on
August 9; 1949; *in recent years, however, the investment public has
shown a diminishing willingness to put its savings into "risk" or
"venture" capital'. Senator O'Mahoney told a Congressional Com-
mittee on December 4, 1949: 'The testimony of experienced men in
the investment markets seems to indicate clearly that the majority of
people with savings are more desirous of security for those savings
than they are for large profits from new ventures, or even from old
ventures. They are therefore investing most of their savings in govern-
ment bonds, in life insurance policies, and in savings banks.' Business
Week reported on March 25, 1950: 'Only about 12 per cent of people's
savings has been going into "business investment" since World War II.
... This is a far cry from the era of the 1920*5 when .,. half of people's
savings were invested in business.'

This virtual investors* strike has not come about by accident. Nor
is it due entirely to the memories of the disastrous Stock Exchange
crash in 1929, which undermined public confidence in corporate
business. Investors have additional reason to keep away from stocks;
for, ever since the war, the corporations have clearly been preparing
themselves for another depression; and, to create for this event a
comfortable cushion of reserves, they have withheld from their stock-
holders an ever greater part of their high profits. In 1939, less than
one-quarter of the corporations' declared profits were retained; but
after the war, the corporations withheld nearly two-thirds of them.

The method of accumulating large reserves of undistributed profits
is of two-fold advantage to the large, permanent and controlling stock-
holders. It helps them to keep their personal incomes down and thus
allows them to escape the progressively higher tax rates they would have
to pay if they drew their full profit share in the form of dividends. (Their
incomes, as a rule, are anyhow above their spending needs.) Secondly,
being Insiders', they are in a position to benefit in other ways by
having the undistributed profits work for them in 'their* corporations,
for example to acquire control over other enterprises, and thus to carry
further the process of the concentration of economic power.

The smaller stockholders, however, who are neither permanent nor